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The University of Kansas Studies in Education are pub- 
lished, at no stated interval, by the Faculty of the School 
of Education. It is the hope of the editors that this series 
of studies will further research in the field of scientific edu- 
cation, and will more widely disseminate the results of such 
research, by providing opportunity for the publication of 
studies from scholars connected with thé University either 
as graduate students, teachers or alumni. 

These monographs are offered in exchange for similar 
publications by other universities or by societies interested 
in research in education. 
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A statement of the development, character, types, functions, advantages and 
“ support. 


Secrion II—The Junior College in Operation ................cceeeeeeees 
A discussion pertaining to junior colleges now in operation with reference to en- 
rollment, organization, equipment, housing, teaching staff, costs of operation, 
courses of study, administration, accrediting and college student activities. 


The application of principles and standards as set forth in preceding sections 
to the situation in Atchison, emphasizing attendance, support and a regional 
organization. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


This survey study on the establishment of a junior college in 
Atchison was authorized by the board of education of Atchison 
early in the spring of 1923. The Bureau of School Service of the 
State University was invited .J conduct such a study and to report 
on the advisability of establishing a junior college in that city. 
The survey was conducted by the director of the Bureau of School 
Service, and was completed in June, 1923. The recommendations 
are presented in this report. 

The growing practice of school authorities to base important de- 
cisions, modifications of general policy, and large expenditures of 
money on a careful investigation conducted with scientific pro- 
cedure provides a most hopeful assurance of the continued welfare 
of the public schools. The employment of school surveys to furnish 
direction in a building program or to gauge the success of previous 
policies has become quite usual, but the value of surveys intended - 
primarily to determine the best course of action to be followed by 
school officials in the internal organization or operation of the school 
system is likewise becoming evident. 

This is the second study recently made by the Bureau of School 
Service for the city of Atchison. The first one involved the develop- 
ment of a teachers’ salary schedule for that city. The report of that 
study was made the basis of the teachers’ salary schedule which was 
later adopted by the Atchison board of education. This action 


marked a forward step for the city and its schools. 
‘ 
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PREFATORY STATEMENT. 


As a statement of the more important-principles and standards that pertain 
to the establishment of a public junior college, this survey report has received 
the approval and indorsement of the University committee on junior colleges. 
This fact gives the report the virtual authority of a bulletin of that committee, 
while in name and in fact it pertains to a particular investigation made by an- 
other agency of the University. 

In its preliminary form the report was made the subject of repeated con- 
ferences with the above-named committee. As a result much credit belongs to 
the members of that committee for their suggestions and criticisms, the sub- 
stance of which has been incorporated in the present form of the report. In 
fact, so important did it seem to this committee that certain general infor- 
mation of this type be made available for distribution that the committee had 
actually planned the preparation of a bulletin treating the organization and 
standards of the junior college. However, the committee has regarded the re- 
port which follows as serving the same general purpose in a manner that is 
practicable and acceptable. 

Both the committee and the author of this report have the feeling that the 
nature and scope of this report should make it of general interest and value to 
every city or community in the state which may contemplate the organization 
of a junior college. The types of information gathered, the full analysis of 
related facts, the principles set forth, and their use, should be almost if not 
quite as applicable to any other city in the state as they are to Atchison. 
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REPORT OF SURVEY. 


I. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE AS AN INSTITUTION. 


Definition. The term “junior college” is generally understood to mean an 
institution of higher education which gives two years of work equivalent in 
prerequisites, scope and advancement to the work done in the first two years 
of a standard college course of study. The junior college is coming in some 
instances to include also what are known as vocational or finishing courses. 
These institutions may be under either public or private control. They are 
usually not degree-granting institutions. 

Development. More than a quarter of a century -ago the advantages of 
organizing the work of the first two years of college as a separate division was 
advocated by President William Rainey Harper, of the University of Chicago. 
He has been referred to as the “father of the junior college,” although evi- 
dences of the movement were distinctly apparent many years earlier. 

The development of a junior college as an extension of the secondary school 
period bears considerable resemblance to the organization that is found in 
several countries of Europe. The French lycée and the German gymnasium 
suggest the type. These schools combine what in this country is regarded as 
the higher elementary school years, the secondary school period, and the first 
two years of college. It has frequently been observed that the graduates of 
such schools are of similar age but more advanced in training than the pupils 
who finish the American high school. 

It is now estimated that there are somewhere near 200 junior colleges of all 
types in this country, and the number is growing rapidly. Dr. George F. Zook 1 
states that at present the privately controlled junior colleges far outnumber 
those which are publicly controlled. The former, he says, are located pri- 
marily in the southern or border states. The latter are found principally in 
California, Michigan, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri and Illinois. Perhaps Kan- 
sas may also be included in that, list, since it now has seven public? and two 
private junior colleges organized and other public and private ones in the 
process of organization. 

The public junior college of Joliet, Ill., was established in 1902, with a half 
dozen students. The Fresno junior college in California, established in 1910, 
was the first in that state, which now leads in the number of municipal junior 
colleges. The state has a total of eighteen junior colleges. In 1915 the Kansas 
City junior college was established as a division of the Polytechnic Institute, 
and four years later the name of the institute was changed to The Junior 
College of Kansas City. 





1. Massachusetts Survey of Higher Education, 1923. 
2. Four of these were not in actual operation until September, 1923. 
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In Kansas, the first junior college was established at Holton, in 1917, but 
it was discontinued after a three years’ trial. The second one, established in 
1918 at Marysville, was likewise discontinued. Junior colleges still in opera- 
tion were established at Fort Scott and Garden City in 1919, and one at Ar- 
kansas City in 1922. Others have more recently been authorized (September, 
1923) at Parsons, Coffeyville, Iola and Kansas City, Kan. 

Several states, including Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota and Mis- 
souri, have laws. which authorize communities to establish junior colleges. 
Going still further, the responsibility of the state to furnish support for the 
junior college is recognized in the laws of California, Idaho, Oklahoma and 
Texas. Zook* points out that while no state has developed a state-wide 
system of junior colleges up to the present, California has come the nearest 
to such a system. 

The authorization act of the legislature (1917) for the establishment of 
junior colleges in Kansas is as follows: 

Authority to provide extension of high-school course. “The board of edu- 
cation of any city of the first or second class and the board of trustees of any 
county high school may provide for an extension of the high-school course of 
study by establishing for high-school graduates a two-year course in advance 
of the course preseribed for accredited high schools by the State Board of 
Education: Provided, That at a general election, or at a special election called 
for the purpose, in the manner provided by law, a majority of.the electors 
voting on the proposition shall favor such an extension of the high-school 
course of study. For maintenance of such extension, either wholly or in part, 
the board of education in any city of the first or second class may levy a tax 
not exceeding two mills on the dollar of the assessed valuation of the city, and 
the board of trustees of any county high school may levy a tax not exceeding 
one-tenth of a mill on the dollar of the assessed valuation of the county, and 
such levy or levies may be in addition to any other levy or levies provided by 
law for the support of schools in cities of the first and second class, or for the 
support of county high schools.” (Ch. 283, sec. 1, Laws 1917.) 

Secondary Character of the Junior College. It is clearly implied in the 
law quoted above that the junior college is to be regarded as an extended 
phase of high-school instruction and training. This is the viewpoint quite 
generally held, especially with reference to the public junior college. That 
this is true may be indicated by such statements as those in the following 
quotations. 

President Harper, of the University of Chicago, states in “The Trend in 
Higher Education”: 

“The work of the freshman and sophomore years is only a continuation of 
the academy or high-school work. It is a continuation not only in- subject 
matter, but in methods employed. It is not until the end of the sophomore 
year that the university methods of instruction may be employed to advan- 
tage.” 

Dean Lange, of the University of California, says, in a bulletin of that uni- 
versity (1915): 

“The work of the first two years is, as a matter of history and fact, all a 
piece of secondary education.” 


In 1912, President David Starr Jordan, of Leland Stanford University, in 


3. Massachusetts Survey of Higher Education, George F. Zook. 
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expressing the hope that the larger high schools and small colleges would even- 
tually take over the instruction of the first: two university years, said: 


“The instruction of these two years is of necessity elementary and of the 
same general nature as the work of the high school itself.” 


At a meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools as early as 1896, President Jesse, of the University of Missouri, said 
that “the first two years in college are really secondary in character.” Pres- 
ident Draper, of the University of Illinois, said at the same meeting, “We can- 
not tell just where the high-school course is to end and the college course 
commence.” 

The movement to develop the junior college or extend the high-school in- 
struction period has received much emphasis from the fact that the phenom- 
enal growth of high-school enrollment in this country during the three decades 
since 1890 has exceeded 700 per cent. The total population has increased but 
70 per cent during the same period. So great has the number of high-school 
graduates become. that the universities and four-year colleges have found it 
difficult to meet the greatly increased demands. Numbers of the larger insti- 
tutions have doubled their enrollment in from ten to twenty years. 

Added to the difficulty of handling so large and increasing a number of en- 
tering students, a further question has been raised by such men as Professor 
Lange, in 1915, and more recently by President Pritchett, of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. The question is, How many 
of this great mass of high-school graduates should not become students of the 
university in addition to those who cannot do so? The junior college may do 
much more than relieve the congestion of the university and four-year col- 
leges. It may actually perform certain functions better than is now being 
done by other institutions. 

Function of the Junior College. Four general functions have been served 
by the junior colleges, although all four may not pertain to a particular insti- 
tution. The first is to provide preparatory courses for the advanced years of 
the university or college in either professional or academic work, or both 
This is the purpose that is most generally stated, and it is closely associated 
with the desire for more adequate provision of higher educational opportuni- 
ties for the youth of the country. The curriculum for such preparatory work 
is mainly composed of English, physical science, mathematics, social and bio- 
logical sciences, and foreign languages. 

The second general function is to serve as a sort of completion school for 
those young people in the community who will not be able to go to the uni- 
versity, but who are mature enough to profit by such college instruction. 
Whether for economic reasons, from preference, or other limitation, the choice 
for some will be between two years of college and none at all. To meet such 
needs, vocational subjects, particularly for business, home-making, agriculture 
or commercial pursuits, may be emphasized. The head of the Crane Junior 
College, in Chicago, points out that many mentally keen and earnest young 
men are actually much better fitted for citizenship in the United States as a 
result of such training. - 

There should be no lack of sympathy with the desire of competent young 
people to take college subjects which will be of particular value to them with- 
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out regard to a college degree or the traditional order of courses. Indeed, 
Koos points out* that in the colleges and universities in the Middle West 
half of the entering students are lost by the third year, regardless of their de- 
sire to finish the course. Accordingly it appears that even now students who 
take only part of a college course form a majority of all the entrants. Conse- 
quently, the definite proposal to recognize the fact or the resulting need and 
to provide subjects or part courses for such students is introducing no inno- 
vation so far as actual practice is concerned. But the junior college is or should 
be better suited to conserve the time and energy of students who want com- 
pletion work. The difference would be that such study might be expected to 
have a practical bearing that is more definite than when these subjects are 
studied as preliminary or preparatory work to more advanced education. 

The third function to be mentioned here pertains to the work of teacher 
training. Municipal junior colleges frequently take on this function. Many 
normal schools are undertaking to offer two or more years of college work. 
McDowell® points out how general this tendency has become. In Kansas and 
Iowa, for example, a state teacher’s certificate is granted to those completing 
two years of college work, including certain courses in education. 

There is a fourth function of the junior college that is quite generally rec- 
ognized, namely, that of furnishing an opportunity for.instruction in special 
or general subjects for mature students who may not even be high-school grad- 
uates. In this function the needs of the particular community must be con- 
sidered. To meet the need, special day or evening classes may be necessary. 
For example, the Kansas City, Mo., Junior College has codperated with the 
hospital training schools by providing special classes for eighty nurses in 
training. 

The obligation of the public junior college to serve the needs of the com- 
munity is further presented by McDowell: ® 

“In every city there is a class of fairly intelligent and truly aspiring men 
and women, who, although unable to meet the typical college entrance re- 
quirements, can with profit to themselves and society pursue many collegiate 
courses. This is shown by the popularity of university extension work both 
in this country and in England. Municipalities owe the privilege of higher 
education equally to all ofits citizens who desire it. Furthermore, the per- 
petuation of democracy demands a higher degree of intelligence in its citizenry 
than now exists. The percentage of college-trained men and women through- 
out the country to-day is too low to maintain intelligent governing bodies.” 


Zook? states the situation somewhat similarly: 


__ “Money expended wisely and economically in the field of education it is 

assumed will result in preparing young men and women who are the more able 
to increase the material resources of the state and the nation—and, more im- 
portant, are able to perform the duties of citizenship and to enjoy the cultural 
advantages of our civilization more intelligently.” 


Types of Junior Colleges. Four quite distinct types of junior college have 


g@ome into existence, notwithstanding the fact that their functions are to some 
extent overlapping. The first of these types grows out of the division of the 





4. Proceedings of Amer. Assoc. of Junior Cols., 1923, p. 27. 

5. The Junior College, F. M. McDowell. Bul. 35, 1919, U. S. Bur. Educ. 

6. Report on Conference of Junior Colleges. Bul. 19, 1922, U. S. Bur. of Educ. 
Chapter 1, Massachusetts Survey of Higher Education. 
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conventional college or university organization into the junior and senior col- 
lege units. This type of organization was instituted at the University of Chi- 
cago in 1896, and has since been adopted by several other institutions, includ- 
ing the universities of Minnesota, California, Nebraska, Washington, and Le- 
land Stanford. By this plan the subjects of instruction, the method of treat- 
ment and the teaching staff for the first two years are organized and treated 
separately in order better to meet the needs of instruction in those years. 

The public or municipal type of junior college has scarcely yet passed the 
experimental stage, but already it gives promise of soon outstripping all other 
types in its development and distribution. It bids fair to become as much a 
part of the public school system in larger communities as has the high school. 
Its development is in harmony with the growing demand that opportunities 
for receiving a higher education be brought within the reach of all who may 
be able to profit by such opportunities. 

The private junior college is the third type to be considered here. So great 
has been the number of small colleges organized in some parts of the country 
—organized with a serious lack of uniformity of standards or means of support 
—that it is only by limiting the scope of their work to that of the junior col- 
lege or academy that some of them will be able to survive. Many of these 
smaller colleges are able, however, to offer satisfactory junior-college work and 
to meet the expense of it while still maintaining satisfactory standards. It has 
been found by experience that the more advanced college years are more ex- 
pensive per unit of instruction and the income from these advanced classes is 
much less than from the first. two college years. It is usually the financial 
difficulty that is most keenly felt in the operation of the small college. Ac- 
cordingly, there is the prospect now of a considerable increase in the number 
of private junior colleges. 

Favoring such a growth of private junior colleges, there is, in addition to 
the influence of restricted funds and a strong religious loyalty, a widespread 
notion that the small church college has many advantages over universities or 
larger institutions. There is, however, a growing tendency to demand that 
the small college meet more fully the recognized standards in equipment and 
instruction. This demand, together with the tendency toward a more varied 
and specialized curriculum such as the poorly equipped small college will not 
be able to meet, may call attention more forcibly to certain inherent educa- 
tional advantages of the strong, state-supported and well-equipped institutions. 
The effect of this tendency may not favor the private college. 

Another type of junior college is the normal school which is doing two years 
of accredited college work. In several states these institutions have been offi- 
cially recognized as junior colleges and their work credited by the university. 
McDowell says that “in a number of states they are the only junior colleges 
reported.” They are in certain respects similar to the private college which 
has come to offer only two years of approved work. 

It is essential that the presence in the community or in a near-by location 
of a junior college of the private or normal-school type be taken into account 
in any proposal to establish a public junior college. There is certainly a lack 
of wisdom and economy in the duplication and overlapping in any community 
that will result from establishing and supporting more than one institution of 
this rank. 
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It must not be concluded that these four types of junior colleges ‘are as 
distinct and definite as is indicated in the preceding paragraphs. In fact, in- 
stitutions will be found which represent combinations of these types in various 
stages of completeness. In some instances the junior college is combined with 
academy or high-school work; in some instances it will be found as a separate 
and independent organization; in still other instances more advanced courses 
are offered in conjunction with the freshman-sophomore work. 

Justification of the Junior College. Somewhat different reasons are 
offered for justification of the public and the priyate junior college; and the 
junior division of the university is justified by reasons still different. The 
latter is justified chiefly by the theory or belief that the organization is actually 
better suited for securing the desired results, and by the fact that relief is 
necessary because of the excessive and constantly growing numbers in the 
freshman and sophomore years. 

The reasons most frequently of*ered for justifying the public type of junior 
college are as follows: 

1. The desire of parents to keep their children at home for two more years 
while they are still young and immature, 


2. Increased opportunity for young people of the community to secure 
higher education. 

3. Less expensive for those who cannot afford to live away from home for 
four years. 

4. Geographical remoteness of a standard college or university. 

5. Provides closer supervision and guidance, especially for those who are 
deficient in preparation or entrance requirements. 


6. Provides a completion school and serves local needs for those who want 
further training, but who do not intend to finish a college course of the usual 
length. 


7. Permits students to live at home while meeting the entrance require- 
ments for professional schools. 


8. Gives expression to local pride or ambition with reference to higher 
education. 

The ‘private junior college may offer any of the reasons stated above in 
the absence of a public junior college, and in addition the following reasons: 

1. Desire to exercise church control or religious influence. 

2. Financial difficulty of maintaining full four-year course. 

3. Desire to secure segregation of the sexes. 


It is altogether probable that the second of these reasons is the most 
effective with reference to the private institutions. There has been developed 
an oversupply of small colleges in many sections, so that an abbreviated 


course offers the easiest way to escape the embarrassment of falling standards" 


and rising costs. Ohio, Kansas and Oregon admirably illustrate this sort of 
surplus development of small colleges, as was stated in the report of the 
Commissioner of Education in 1912. 

It is stated by A. A. Gray (“Thé Junior College”) that— 

“In recent years in the Far West, where the population is on the increase, 
usually one of the first ‘drawing cards’ sought by a community is ‘a college.’” 

President Pritchett, of the Carnegie Foundation, has reported that 1,000 
institutions calling themselves colleges or universities vary in character of work 
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from standard college results to what is below a standard grade of high-school 
work. 

McDowell® quotes from Miss Colton to the effect that— 

“There are in the South 380 institutions claiming to be colleges or uni- 
versities, only 30 of which are recognized by the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Thirty-five or forty others approximate the minimum 
requirements of a standard college; of the remaining 310 perhaps there are 
fifty or sixty that might improve their equipment, curriculum and organization 
sufficiently to do two years of college work.” 

It must not be assumed that all of the reasons presented for the establish- 
ment of junior colleges are realized in each institution. Neither is it true 
that the institutions offering the same reasons for their existence are alike 
in efficiency of operation or e@haracter of results. A definite recognition of 
standards in size and character of enrollment, in the quality of instruction, in 
extent of equipment and in adequacy of support is highly essential if the 
institution is to be a junior college in more than name alone. It is like- 
wise necessary that the work of the institution be accredited (usually by the 
university), and that competent administration and direction of the work be 
provided. These topics will be discussed at length in the next chapter. 

Financial Support of Junior Colleges. A large part of the money for the 
support of public junior colleges at present comes from direct local taxation. 
Other sources of income are state aid, tuition, and sometimes contributions, 
particularly of books or physical equipment. In present practice tuition is 
not a very general or significant source of income. In fact, it is doubtful 
whether many communities with less than 56,000 population will be able to 
meet the cost of an efficient junior college, when no state aid is provided, 
without coming to regard the cost burdensome. 

Dr. L. V. Koos, of the University of Minnesota, whose two-year study of 
the junior college, undertaken with the direction and support of the common- 
wealth fund, will soon be published, believes that the public junior college 
should receive a large portion of its support from state aid. Doctor Zook 
recommends, in, “Massachusetts Survey of Higher Education,” that the state 
reimburse the district maintaining a junior college for 90 per cent of its ex- 
penditures for salaries of teachers and administrative officers (not including 
superintendent). 

The California law provides state support on the basis of attendance in 
the junior college. The state aid is the same as for high-school attendance. 
It amounts to about $75 a year per student. A ‘brief extract, from the law 
reads: 

“The state controller, in making the annual estimate of the amount neces- 
sary for the support of the high schools, shall include in the basis of his 
estimate the average daily attendance of all students enrolled in junior- 
college courses, and the superintendent of public instruction, in apportioning 
the state school fund, shall count the average daily attendance of students 


enrolled in junior-college courses as a part of the average daily attendance of 
each high-school district in which such students are enrolled.” ; 


A relatively small number of public junior colleges depend upon tuition 
as a means of support. Tuition is usually free, except for certain. laboratory 
and registration charges, for students residing within the district. 





8. The Junior College, F. M. McDowell. Bul. 35, 1919, U. 8S. Bur. Educ. 
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For the private junior college one of the main sources of support is the 
tuition paid by students. This is supplemented also by certain fixed charges 
for board and room rent. Other sources of support are permanent endow- 
ments, contributions from church budgets and gifts or donations. This type 
of institution is usually denominational in origin and in the beginning under- 
took to be a four-year college. 

The importance of the private junior college in any community will prob- 
ably depend in the long run on how successfully it displacés the need of a 
public institution of that rank and how successfully it meets the standards of 
the accrediting. agencies. , 


II. THE JUNIOR COLLEGE IN OPERATION. 


Before attempting to make recommendations with reference:to the estab- 
lishment of a junior college in a particular community, two matters of major 
importance should receive attention. First, it is necessary to make a careful 
inquiry into the facts regarding those junior colleges which have already been 
in operation for some time and which have had to meet conditions similar to 
those prevailing in the community concerned. In the second place, the ez- 
perience and principles thus investigated should be applied to the community 
which proposes to establish the junior college. Much help should be derived 
from the experiences of others in the same kind of enterprise. 

In pursuing the first of these purposes a study was made of the five public 
junior colleges that have been established in Kansas, including the two whose 
operation has been suspended. Recognizing the limited number of these in- 
stitutions, their individual variations and their short periods in operation, it 
seemed wise to use facts from other junior colleges, at least for purposes of 
comparison. This was done by first including in the analysis the two public 
junior colleges in Missouri, located at St. Joseph and Kansas City. The in- 
quiry was further extended to include the junior colleges of California and 
Minnesota, so far as information was obtained by requesting it. Fairly com- 
plete facts were secured from eight of those in the former state and from five 
in the latter. 

This section of the report will present a discussion of the facts with refer- 
ence to the operation of these institutions. The treatment of facts will deal 
with enrollment, organization, equipment, housing facilities, teaching staff, 
costs of operation, courses of study, mode of administration, accrediting rela- 
tionship, and student activities. Out of such an analysis evidence may be se- 
cured which will make the recommended course of action for Atchison seem 
clearer and more convincing. 

It is generally agreed by those well informed in this matter that already 
some serious mistakes, which were entirely avoidable, have been made in this 
and other states because communities have rushed into the establishment of 
junior colleges in haste or without adequate information. Since departure 
from the more familiar school organization is necessarily involved in such an 
undertaking, local pride or personal ambition should be brought face to face 
with pertinent facts before public money is invested in what may otherwise 
be an ili-advised project. 
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The price in both money and disappointment of experiments with the 
junior college which lead to failure or discontinuance should make clearly evi- 
dent the wisdom of employing scientific methods in analyzing beforehand the 
prospects of success, and thus discounting failure by meeting the essential con- 
ditions of success. No city is warranted in taking blind chances in such an 
important venture when the experience of others has developed guiding prin- 
ciples of action that show the way and the obstacles to be met. 


Enrollment in Junior College. One of the first questions concerning a 
proposed junior college is, What enrollment should be regarded as a satisfac- 
tory minimum? Other questions follow at once with reference to the charac- 
ter and distribution of the enrollment. The size of the enrollment is so closely 
related to both the cost and efficiency of instruction that it is quite possible 
for the very small junior college to be either an expensive luxury for the com- 
munity or a handicap for the pupils who attend it, sometimes both. 

It is a well-recognized principle in school: administration that the speciali- 
zation of instruction which is demanded to meet the standards of accepted 
practice, and the adaptation of the work as required to meet the particular 
needs of individuals or groups, give much advantage to the larger units of or- 
ganization. Jt should also be borne in mind that the cost per pupil, which is 
the most satisfactory way of comparing costs, is usually much larger for the 
institution having the smaller enrollment. 

Facts concerning enrollment are reported in the following table, for boys 
and girls, for each of the two junior-college years. The first five cities are 
located in Kansas. To simplify the statement here only the average (median) 1 
numbers are given for the e‘ght California cities. No junior college is in op- 
eration now at either Holton or Marysville. Both have been discontinued, 
but the facts stated here are the maximum numbers for the period of their 
operation. It is interesting to note that the reason given by the superintend- 
ent of schools of Holton for discontinuance of the junior college was “too 
small an enrollment to continue the work.” 

The junior college at Arkansas City has been in operation for only one 
year. Accordingly no enrollment is reported for the second year. Many of 
the schools did not report any special students enrolled. The three Kansas 
junior colleges authorized, but not ‘yet established, are not treated in this 
discussion. 

Table No. I is read; Garden City had a total of 50 pupils enrolled in its 
junior college during the year 1922-'23; 10 of these were boys in the first 
year, etc. The enrollments for Marysville and Holton are not for 1922-’23, 
as is explained in a preceding paragraph. It will be noted that the special stu- 
dents are not included in the total for Kansas City, but they are so reported 
for the other cities. Garden City has only 42 regular students enrolled. The 
distribution of enrollment for St. Joseph is based on “the number belonging” 
in April, so that when added the sum is less than is reported for the total 
yearly enrollment for that city. 

It will be understood that .the total enrollment is usually considerably 
larger than the actual attendance. For the Kansas cities the daily attendance 





1. The median is a form of average. It is always the middle number when they are listed 
in the order of their values, as many cases are larger as are smaller. For example, 53 is the 
median value of 45, 53, and 55. 
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TABLE I.—Distribution of junior-college enrollments (1922-’28). 



































——_ First year. Second year. Special. 
Cirigs. college tities 
enroll- : 
ment. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. Boys. Girls. 
NS ee eer re 50 10 28 2 2 1 7 
Sa ere 79 18 34 8 19 ; 
Arkansas City............. 60 18 US See) Geer Serer ra os, 
(Marysville) . . du uted au 33 9 16 3 Te are Serer 
(Holton) .... Paeat hee 33 2 18 1 9 0 3 
St. Joseph, Mo... Ae 152 28 47 16 34 
Kansas City, Mo.. elke 836 279 289 149 119 0 80 
Median* of 8 California cities, 159 | 53 49 21 36 
Median of 5 Minnesota cities, 74 30 20 12 Ss 1 3 








*For meaning of median, see Note 1, ante. 


averaged about 78 per cent of the enrollment as it is reported in the above 
table. It is readily observed that the enrollment for each of the Kansas cities 
is much below the enrollments reported for the cities of Missouri and Cali- 
fornia. 

Another fact of large importance is the greatly diminished enrollment in 
the second year of the junior college for these Kansas cities as compared with 
the first-year enrollment. Omitting Arkansas City, which has no second-year 
class, only about one in three of the students appear to go beyond the first 
year. It is also a fact that some do not even complete the first year. The 
second-year enrollment is 36 per cent of the first-year enrollment for these 
cities. The corresponding percentage for St. Joseph is 67; for Kansas City 
is 47; for the median California city, 56; and for the median Minnesota city, 
40. This certainly seems to be a definite index of the difficulty experienced 
by the small junior college in holding its students for two years. 

A further study of table I reveals the-fact that for the five cities in Kansas 
the number of boys in each year is small in comparison to the number of girl 
students. In each of the two years the number is almost exactly 29 per cent 
‘ of those enrolled. The situation is greatly in contrast to that existing in the 
Missouri, California and Minnesota cities. In fact, it was found that in four 
Minnesota cities and in four of the California cities the number of boys in 
the first year exceeds the number of girls. In the second year the number of 
boys exceeds that of the girls for one of the Missouri cities, all of the Min- 
nesota cities, and three of the California cities. 

The facts here considered are vital to the welfare of a junior college in 
such essential features as cost, efficiency and holding power. In none of the 
Kansas cities had the enrollment in junior college (1923) reached the highly 
desirable minimum of 100 students; the number of students remaining for 
the second year is greatly diminished, a small number of boys are attracted 
in comparison to the number of girls enrolled. The facts are quite different 
for the larger junior colleges in the other states named. 

It may be conservatively stated that the minimum enrollment for a junior 
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college which is in full operation should be not less than 100 students. There 
has been a marked and growing tendency to recognize the advantages ac- 
companying a larger enrollment. It is generally urged by persons well in- 
formed that the number enrolled should be at least 150 students. Dr. L. V. 
Koos, of the University of Minnesota, who is one of the best-informed per- 
sons in the country on this subject, recommends that the desirable minimum 
number of the student body is 200 and that efforts should be made to keep 
the minimum as near 200 as possible. 

This higher minimum can be fully justified on both financial and curricular 
grounds. It will of course be understood that junior colleges may be organized 
with fewer students at the start, but there should be definite prospects of their 
attaining the minimum enrollment indicated. Lower minimum standards of 
enrollment have been stated frequently, and many junior colleges have been 
established on these low enrollment standards; but, guided by the facts of 
experience with reference to economy of organization and instruction, the 
movement now is certainly toward a higher minimum. The American Council 
on Education suggests not less than 50 students as a minimum number. The 
minimum enrollment (25) suggested by the Kansas State Board of Educa- 
tion in 1917 is now regarded as exceedingly low and misleading for any com- 
munity which relies upon so small a number as being in any true sense 
adequate for the satisfactory operation of a junior college. 

California has apparently recognized the hopelessness of maintaining an 
effective junior college with an inadequate enrollment. Not only is no state 
aid granted to such institutions when the attendance drops to 75, but the col- 
lege is at once discontinued by law, as‘is shown in the following quotation 
from that law: 

“When the average daily attendance of students in any junior-college dis- 
trict during the whole of any year after the second school year shall be 
seventy-five, or less than seventy-five, the superintendent of schools having 
jurisdiction over such junior-college district shall suspend the junior college 
in said junior-college district, and . . . the county board of supervisors 
shall declare the junior-college district lapsed and shall cause the property 


thereof to be sold.” (See. 6, “An act to provide for the organization of junior 
college districts, etc.,” Cal. Laws, 1921.) 


An average daily attendance of even 75 students will usually imply an 
enrollment of at least 100. In a junior college enrolling from 60 to 75 students 
the cost will probably be close to 40 per cent higher per student for the same 
quality of instruction than would be true for twice that enrollment. That the 
instruction will be equally satisfactory in the smaller organization is ex- 
tremely doubtful. That smallness of a junior college and inferiority of in- 
fluence, if not of instruction, will frequently go together is pointed out later in 
this report. 

What Are the Reasons for Such Restricted Enrollment? It seems en- 
tirely appropriate to inquire, What may be the reason or reasons for these 
relatively small enrollments in the junior college, and how may they be made 
guiding suggestions for other communities of the state? There are at least two 
fundamental aspects to the problem of securing a larger enrollment in the 
junior college. One concerns an increase in the number of entrants, the other 
relates to more successfully retaining those who have enrolled until they com- 
plete the work undertaken. 
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Closely related to the first of these considerations are (1) the size of the 
high-school enrollment, (2) the number of high-school graduates, and (3) the 
number of students attracted from other high schools in the immediate region 
of the junior college. There are also many other factors which may have a 
significant influence by themselves or in connection with the items just named. 
These include the adequacy and training of the teaching staff, the number of 
years in operation, the attitude of students toward the particular institution, 
the kind of housing or equipment, and the relationship which the junior 
college bears to the high school in these matters. ; 

The same influences may be concerned in explaining the slight holding 
power of a junior college. There are additional factors also to be considered in 
this connection, such as (1) the geographical nearness of a larger institution, 
(2) the feeling that the instructional opportunities offered are inferior, (3) a 
desire for the real or supposed advantages of the larger and richer student life 
of a university, and (4) the desire to get an earlier start in professional courses. 

Some of the facts needed in this analysis of enrollment are presented in 
the table which follows: 





TABLE II.—Facts regarding junior college and high school (1923). 














: The High-school Junior- Tuition Years 
CirIEs. high-school graduates college in 
enrollment. (1923), graduates. students. operation. 

ee FE 
Garden City ; Ee 306 38 6 1 4 
Fort Scott. . ; és 680 100 2 2 4 
Arkansas City....... % 743 108 0 5 1 
(Margaville)............... 237 32 ? 15 2 
Ce Se eet ee ee 375 48 ? 1 3 
St. Joseph, Mo EP ee 1,038 158 | 20 8 7 
Kansas City, Mo........ | 8,504 1,506 150 40 8 
Median of 8 California cities. . cause se ee | 22 53 7 
Median of 5 Minnesota cities. .|........... 90 20 15 6 














This table reads: Garden City had 306 students enrolled in high school and 
38 graduates from high school in 1923. Its junior college has been in operation 
four years and has 6 students who are completing the work this year. Only 1 
student is enrolled from outside of the city school district. Marysville ts the 
only one of the public junior colleges in Kansas which reports that any con- 
siderable portion of its students come from other high schools. Even the two 
tuition students in Fort Scott are reported to have some family kinship in the 
city which accounts for their being there. 

The situation pointed out in this table is one for serious consideration. If 
these junior colleges are efficient institutions they should be able to attract 
students from other high schools in the immediate territory. This they have 
not succeeded in doing. In this respect they are in contrast to the other cities 
named in the table, excepting that St. Joseph has been crowded for accommo- 
dations and has discouraged tuition students with the avowed purpose of keep- 
ing them out. Moreover, the high schools in three of the five Kansas cities 
are too small to supply an adequate junior-college enrollment without bring- 
ing in many outside students. 
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It is recommended that there should be available at least 100 high-school 
graduates annually from which to draw the junior-college enrollment. This 
will usually mean a city. high-school enrolling 600 or more pupils in its four 
years of work, or perhaps several high schools in the immediate territory with 
a total enrollment at least that great. Zook places this standard a little lower 
(Massachusetts Survey, Higher Education) and recommends that the city 
should have as a minimum an average daily attendance of 400 in high school. 
This will be adequate if the neighboring high schools give definite assurance 
of a sufficient attendance at the junior college to enable the district to meet 
the minimum enrollment standards. 

There is abundant reason why a junior college in any region should be 
expected to provide college facilities for the graduates of all the high schools 
which are not too remote to be served by it. Economy and efficiency may be 
served by this plan. In so far as it performs such a regional service it be- 
comes essentially a regional junior college, which is probably the most satis- 
factory type of junior-college organization for most of the communities of 
Kansas. 

A regional junior college may be expected to serve the needs of the city and 
all of the surrounding territory within at. least a fair commuting distance. 
This may be thought of as extending twenty to thirty miles with good auto 
roads, and at least that distance with good railroad or electric-line connections. 
The school authorities should indeed think of this opportunity to extend the 
advantages of a junior college to serve the needs of the adjacent resion as a 
sort of obligation. Rendering such a service will be a strong,««ad forceful 
reason to present in appealing for state aid, without which tle financing of an 
efficient junior college is almost certain to prove difficult or burdensome to 
most of the communities undertaking it in this state. Certainly there is less 
justification for granting state aid if there is no attempt to render this regional 
service, even where it is obviously much needed. 

That there is an apparent need for this type of junior college is indicated 
by the fact that there are usually several other high schools within commuting 
distance for. which no other college opportunities are provided. Taking Gar- 
den City as an example, the fact is disclosed in table I that the junior college 
located there has an enrollment of half the minimum number recommended 
in this report, and in table II it appears that this enrollment includes only one 
student from outside the city school district. At the same time there aré five ° 
other high schools located along the Santa Fe railroad within thirty miles of 
Garden City. These high schools have a total enrollment of 325 students, and 
probably graduate 50 students each year. 

It would not seem to be expecting too much under favorable circumstances 
to have at least one-third of these graduates attend the junior college at 
Garden City. They have no other college facilities nearly so convenient. 
That number in each of the two years would increase the enrollment of the 
college by 60 per cent. Its prestige and ‘influence would also be increased. 
They need the college and the college needs the enrollment, yet there seems 
to be no more immediate prospect of accomplishing such a regional program 
for this than for the other junior colleges in the state. 

One may be permitted to ask, Why have the municipal junior colleges of | 
Kansas been so evidently a home product for home consumption? Severe __ 
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quite obvious reasons may be offered. First, while they have been organized 
in close relation to the high school and housed in the same building, they have 
at the same time been so small as to be overshadowed by the high-school 
organization and its activities. A second reason is the tendency to employ 
for the college teaching, high-school teachers who give a majority of their 
time to high-school classes, and are therefore regarded by the students as high- 
school teachers. This situation can hardly be entirely corrected in a small 
junior college. 

These vexing elements of the situation were expressed by a competent 
young teacher in one of the small junior colleges in the statement: “The 
whole place smells so strongly of the high school that there is no college 
atmosphere, and it is difficult to develop college standards of work.” Yet this 
instructor was reported as unusually earnest and highly successful. 

Still a third reason for such limitation may be observed in the fact that 
the women teachers have tended to outnumber the men two to one in the 
Kansas junior colleges. It will be recalled here, as shown in table I, that 
boys are greatly in the minority in these colleges. This observation is not 
directly concerned with the relative merits of men and women teachers. The 
influence of this element is more probably contingent upon the suggestion 
or psychic reaction on the part of boys, due to the fact that, as a rule, men 
teachers predominate in the universities and colleges other than women’s 
coheges. But the effect on the enrollment of boys is the fact to be noted 
here. 

It is signi-ant that of the juninor colleges investigated in this study, those 
which have a majerity of men, on the faculty are the ones that also have a 
larger percentage of boys enrolled. The enrollment of girls does not seem to 
be much affected by the percentage of men on the faculty. The following 
table may help to make some of these facts clearer. 


TABLE III.—Facts pertaining to teachers and buildings. 





























Per cent of , 
teachers’ time pain , 
to junior college. 2 4 Junior 
college _ e it 4 
. in isolate: 
Cres. iy | iow bins | tn 
cent fifty Men. | Women. wae building? 
or per ig. 
more. cent. 
NS ss sk cede wns ae oees 2 5 2 5 Yes No. 
Fort Scott...... : 1 5 3 3 Yes. Yes. 
Arkansas City... . 4 0 2 2 Yes. Yes. 
(Marysville)............... aoe 3 2 0 5 Yes. No. 
a cs canada sans meee 0 4 1 3 Yes. No. 
OS” ST ee PEE ee 10 12 2 20 Yes. Yes. 
Manmans Clty, BHO. 66660550 % 37 0 27 10 No. | Sep. bldg. 
Median of 8 California cities...... 14 17 14 10 No. | Sep. bldg. 
Median of 5 Minnesota cities... . . é ; Yes. 
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Table III reads: Two of the teachers in Garden City were giving half time 
or more to the junior college and 5 teachers were giving less than half time. 
These teachers consisted of 2 men and 5 women. The classes were held in 
the high-school building, but not in a separate or isolated portion of it. 

The dean, or acting dean, of the junior college is included as one of the 
men teachers for at least the first three cities as they are listed in the table. 
He usually teaches a reduced number of classes because of his administrative 
duties. In four of the’ eight California colleges the women teachers exceed 
the men, but in two of these the difference is only one. In all but one of the 
colleges in which the men form a majority of the faculty the boys also form 
a majority of the students in the first or second year, or both. 

Form of Organization. The prevailing form of organization for the public 
high school and junior college at present is the 3-3-2 plan. This plan gives 
three years to the junior high school, three years to the senior high school, 
and two years to the junior college. If no junior high school is provided, 
then the four-year high school is followed by two years of college. 

Another form of organization deserves careful consideration by the city 
which is contemplating the establishment of a junior college, as well as by 
the city which has a deficient enrollment in its junior college already es- 
tablished. This plan of organization may be called the 4-4 plan. It in- 
volves four years of junior high school and four years of senior high school. 
The latter will then include the last two years of the present senior high. 
school and the two years of junior college. 

Professor Koos believes that this latter form of organization will be the ulti- 
mate organization of secondary education in at least the larger and stronger 
communities. He believes that his forthcoming report will furnish ample 
grounds for supporting this view. The reader may feel that there are reasons 
why this organization would prove even a more distinct advantage for the 
small city. 

Others who are in close touch with the junior college may be quoted on the 
desirability of this form of organization: 

President J. W. Million,? of Hardin Junior College (Missouri), states that 
his “preference is an institution which covers four years—the upper two of the 
high-school course and the first two of the standard college course.” 

President J. M. Wood,? of Stephens Junior college (Missouri), says: “By 
developing a four-year curriculum adapted to the interests and needs of later 
adolescence, the junior college will have become the pioneer college of the 
future.” ; 

Principal M. E. Hill,? of the junior college located at Ontario, Cal., says: 
“T feel that the junior college should have the two years it now has and the 
two years below that.” 

On the other hand, President E. M. Bainter,? of the Kansas City Junior 
College (Missouri), says: “Very fortunately, we were not handicapped by 
having to conduct a junior college in connection with a high school; we were 
cut off entirely from it.” 

Perhaps it is still too early to advise a city to adopt the 4-4 plan of organi- 
zation unless it is willing to participate in the experimental work of develop- 
ing and perfecting it. It is expected that the spirit and standards of work of 
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the college will prevail in such a senior high school. It seems appropriate to 
discuss this tendency here in order that the possible advantages of that or- 
ganization may be fully considered for meeting some of the shortcomings of 
the junior college as they are pointed out in this report. 

Equipment of the Junior College. If the junior college forms a part of 
the public school system of a community, it is wise and economical adminis- 
tration to make use of certain existing facilities in the high school, such as 
libraries, laboratories, assembly hall and gymnasium, in so far as they may 
satisfy the needs of junior-college students without interference with the high- 
school work. Such utilization of equipment is largely conditioned upon the 
location of the junior college near or in the high-school building. But it should 
be understood that the equipment must in each instance be fully adequate for 
the instructional needs of college students. 

With reference to library equipment, the regulations adopted jointly by the 
Kansas State Board of Education and the State University state: 3 

“There shall be, in addition to the high-school library (if there be one), 
sufficient volumes selected with particular reference to the needs of college 
teachers and students to furnish adequate library facilities for all courses of- 
fered. This will require a minimum of approximately 500 volumes for each 
year’s work. The library shall have a complete card catalogue and shall be 
under the supervision of a person qualified to do such work. There shall. be 
provided for each department annually a suitable appropriation for the pur- 
chase of new books.” 


The joint regulations of the same board and University with reference to 
science laboratories provide that— 

“For the scientific courses offered, laboratories must be provided and suit- 
able apparatus supplied. It is estimated that the initial cost for groups of ten 
to twenty students would be approximately $1,000 for each science. Labora- 
tories shall be furnished with gas, water and electricity, and there shall be pro- 
vided for each laboratory annually a suitable appropriation for its upkeep.” 


Dean MacKenzie, of the Detroit Junior College (Michigan), which enrolls 
700 or more students, reports on the equipment in these subjects as follows: 

“On our physics laboratories (already equipped) we have been spending 
$1,000 a year and in chemistry and biology several times that amount. These 


are fundamental requirements that may not be overlooked in the organization 
and development of any junior college worthy of the name.” 


The University of California bases the following statement regarding ma- 
terial equipment upon several years’ experience with junior colleges in oper- 
ation.4 

“The burden of establishing a junior college should not be undertaken by a 
community which lacks either abundant financial resources or unity of interest 
in higher education. Any plan to establish a junior college without involving 
the community in an expense beyond that of the high school is an attempt to 
do the impossible.” 

The University of Kansas, in a statement of its attitude toward the junior 
college, adopted by the University Senate, May, 1922, points out in a similar 
manner that the expense of maintaining a junior college greatly exceeds the 
expense of running the high school. It therefore urges that— 





3. Standards and regulations pertaining to junior colleges, adopted September, 192%. 
4. Problems of Public Jun. Col. Bul. 19, 1922, U. S. Bur. of Educ. 
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“Each community should make a most careful, and, if necessary, an ex- 
haustive examination of its ability to maintain a junior college without im- 
pairing the character of the work in the elementary and secondary schools.” 


The only attempt reported to provide for physical education in the public 
junior colleges of Kansas consists of some gymnasium work for boys at Gar- 
den City. : 

Thus it appears that there has been practically no equipment and no plan 
for promoting vigorous physical health as an objective in these colleges. Two 
other colleges plan to take some steps in this direction for next year. 

Other equipment provisions must be adequate and appropriate for the pur- 
pose for which they are to be used. 

Housing the Junior College. It was made evident in table III of this re- 
port that considerable diversity is found in the mode of housing the junior col- 
lege. A uniform practice has existed in Kansas of housing the college classes in 
the high-school building. The college classes are isolated in a separate wing or - 
floor of the building in two of the Kansas cities, but no such isolation has been 
made in the others. Six of the eight California colleges which reported the 
infgrmation stated that a separate building is used for the junior college. The 
other two have the college classes isolated in a part of the high-school building. 
Kansas City, Mo., employs a separate building. St. Joseph devotes one floor 
of the high-school building to these classes. 

A general feeling is apparent that in the present stage of its development 
separate quarters for the junior college are highly desirable. To facilitate 
economy of equipment, and in view of the possible later reorganization of the 
junior college to include the two more advanced years of the high school, it 
is doubtful whether complete separation from the high school should be urged 
unless the junior-college classes are actually crowded out by lack of room or 
accommodations. Such further economies as are made possible in a single 
plant with reference to heating systems, janitor service and other facilities 
should also be mentioned here. 

The Kansas State Board of Education® prescribes that— 

“Rither a separate building or suitable rooms in the high-school building 
shall be reserved for the exclusive or principal use of the college classes.” 

The same board further provides that the instruction in the junior college 
must be of college rank, and that there shall be a distinct separation between 
high-school and college classes. Certain specific exceptions are made to the 
latter regulation, but in general the instruction is expected to be “different 
in scope and character.” 

The University of Kansas expresses a belief6 that the safeguarding of the 
individuality of the junior college “as a separate unit of educational organiza- 
tion” requires— 

“First: The creation and preservation of a group consciousness among the 
junior-college students that will result in the presence of well-defined changes 
of educational ideals and methods from those prevailing among students in 
the high school. 

“Second: Teachers whose training fits them for instruction in college, and 
not merely high-school work. 





5. Standards and regulations, adopted 1917 and revised 1923. 
6. Action of University Senate, May, 1922. 
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“Third: The recognition and provisicn for the study needs of students as a 
different problem from the needs of high-school pupils.” 

It seems altogether probable that, in addition to the very important con- 
sideration of economy, no good reason will be found why a section of the high- 
school building cannot be made to meet the needs of the junior college in a 
satisfactory manner if the college atmosphere and standards of work can be 
secured through the selection and influence of the teaching staff. Indeed, it 
is difficult to see how such standards and atmosphere can be secured otherwise. 
The plan would seem to necessitate that the instructors spend at least a 
majority of their teaching time in the junior-college work. This fact will in 
all probability cause the students to regard them as college teachers rather 
than high-school teachers. 

The fact must not be overlooked, however, if the college is to appeal to 
students from ‘other high schools, that such students are much inclined to re- 
gard the college as a sort of glorified high school when the work is housed in 
the high-school building. It is reported by the junior colleges that, after stu- 
dents from other high schools have felt the usual school rivalries in athletics, 
debate and other high-school contests, they do not take kindly to the jdea 
of coming to the high school of their rivals to join them in even academic 
activities demanding close association and codperation. This feeling does 
not seem to exist when the students from both high schools go to other in- 
stitutions. Even parents frequently share the attitude of students. The high- 
school building apparently serves as a definite symbol that arouses this feeling 
of disinclination to attend college classes there. 

Careful thought should be given to the desirability of a distinct structure 
for the junior college, but one so located that the same heating plant and the 
other economies pointed out may still be utilized. This suggestion of sepa- 
rate quarters will apply particularly to the regional type of college, but its 
merit is not so limited. 

Teaching Staff and Administration. The discussion in this report has 
already dealt with several questions pertaining to the teaching staff. Among 
these are the number of teachers, their allotment of time to junior-college 
teaching, the percentage of men teachers, and teachers’ influence in develop- 
ing college ideals and standards. Even their training and fitness has been 
touched upon briefly. 

It is true that in general the teacher is the most essential single item in 
any stage of school advancement, but that is particularly true in the junior 
college. Here the success of even the superior teacher is conditioned by the 
influence of the teachers from whom the earlier schooling has been received. 
Accordingly, a first and fundamental step in developing a strong junior col- 
lege is to make sure of a well-trained, well-selected and adequately paid) 
teaching staff for the whole school system. Furthermore, it is unwise to a 
degree approaching folly to superimpose a junior college on a school system 
that is not well organized and adequately supported. 

Regular members of the teaching staff of a junior college should have at 
least a baccalaureate degree and not less than one year of graduate work in a 
recognized graduate school. The individual's efficiency in teaching is no less 
important than his educational and professional training. Another consider- 
ation of vital importance is that all junior-college teachers shall have had at 
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least ten college credit hours of work in advance of (or in addition to) the 
courses which they teach in any subject.7 

The Kansas State Board of Education and the State University directs 
that at least one specially qualified person shall be provided for each of at 
least four of the college departments of instruction. Five departments are 
more frequently stipulated in this connection by other institutions. 

The junior college will be abundantly repaid for the effort and expenditure 
required in securing a superior teaching staff. Jn fact, adequate salaries are 
absolutely essential. Short-sighted economy at this point is certainly unwise 
administration. On the other hand it is a matter of practical wisdom— 
especially in the initial stages of its development—to endeavor if possible to 
secure instructors in the junior college superior to those provided for fresh- 
men and sophomores in the best of the four-year institutions. 

McDowell® says, after comparing the facts for 522 instructors in 66 junior 
colleges with facts for 213 university instructors and 58 college instructors: 

“From these figures it seems that, in addition to the fact that the junior- 
college teachers are not as well trained as those of standard colleges and uni- 
versities, more teaching is required of them, and consequently less time is 
had for preparation. At least 50 per cent of these instructors are teaching too 
much, and 25 per cent are teaching more than the highest amount permitted 
by any of the accrediting agencies.” 


A quotation from Dean MacKenzie, of the Detroit Junior College, is 
presented :9 


“T am convinced that the success of our college is to be attributed mainly 
to the type of teacher we have fortunately attracted to it. Our policy has 
been to obtain teachers who are superior to the instructors generally assigned 
to underclassmen in the universities. . . . If one has not done as a mini- 
mum of graduate work what is equiv: alent to the requirements for the master’s 
degree, he is not acceptable to us. 

Information secured from the Kansas junior colleges indicates that they 
have recognized the importance of graduate training for their teachers. Two 
of these cities report that 100 per cent of their teachers have the equivalent 
of a master’s degree; one reported that 40 per cent of its teachers have similar 
training; one other reported 60 per cent; and one did not report. The two 
Missouri institutions state that the master’s degree is required for all new 
members of the staff. This requirement likewise applies to all recent appoint- 
ments to the staff of any California junior colleges. 

In the matter of salaries the Kansas junior colleges are below standard. 
They are not payitig enough to get and hold a very high grade of college 
instructor. Even the maximum of their salary schedules is not above what the 
maximum of their high-school salary schedules might very reasonably be. The 
teaching standards suggested above cannot be attained and maintained in that 
way. 

The table which follows shows the median salary paid and the extremes of 
the salary schedule for junior-college teachers: 





7. This requirement is specified in the standards recently formulated and jointly ap- 
proved by the University of Kansas Senate and the State Board of Education. 


8. Bul. 85, 1919, U. 8S. Bureau of Educ. 
9. Bul. 19, 1922, U. S. Bureau of Educ. 
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TABLE IV.—The salaries of junior-college teachers. 




















Crries. Median Minimum | Maximum 
salary. salary. salary. 

Garden City........ CP ey erie Ce Tee eee $1,700 $1,600 $1,800 
eee a ere Oe EL ee eet 1,800 1,500 2,100 
Arkansas City...... ea Pa aaeaaan went 2,000 1,800 2,200 
St. Joseph, Mo.. OES 4 Pee Rn foe caen ee 2,150* 1,550 2,900 
oe | Ce el Ny Ree WRT eee 2,475* 1,800 3,150 
Median of 8 California cities................ asus 2,400 1,800 2,900 
Median of 5 Minnesota cities. .. as ‘- 2,250 1,800 3,000 





*Approximated. 


Here it is made clear that the median salaries paid by two of the Kansas 
cities are not above the minimum stated for four of the other cities in the 
table. Three of the California cities and one Minnesota city have minimum 
salaries of $2,000 or higher. The administrative head of the junior college is 
not included in the statement of salaries in this table. |<ansas City, Mo., now 
pays all junior-college teachers $250 more than the high-school salary schedule 
of the city would allow them. When the high-school salary schedule is up 
to the standard it may then provide a satisfactory basis for such an adjust- 
ment. 

Assuming an average of six teachers for every hundred junior-college stu- 
dents, Zook suggests that the salaries of these teachers (in Massachusetts) 
range, in equal numbers, at $2,500, $3,000, $3,500 and $4,000, respectively. 
Detroit paid its junior-college teachers a median salary, in 1921, of $2,700. 
Even if the proposal by Zook were reduced 25 per cent, the salaries so reduced 
would still be far above the present salaries in the Kansas colleges as shown 
in table IV. 

In the long run efficient teachers will not be secured unless adequate 
salaries are paid. A successful junior college.demands, first of all, efficient 
teachers. From its very nature it cannot be made a cheap institution and 
perform its educational functions or justify its existence. An inferior junior 
college should not be established nor encouraged to continue indefinitely. 
Its false pretensions may become a ready menace to real educational ad- 
vancement in the community. 

The administrative direction of the public junior college is most frequently 
placed in the hands of a dean, who may also be the principal of the high 
schools, or he may be responsible to the high-school principal. Sometimes 
he is directly responsible to the superintendent of schools. Whichever form 
of administration is employed, it is important that the junior college be 
developed and handled on its own merits rather than as an incidental part 
of the high school, and consequently of only secondary importance. 

The Kansas State Board of Education directs that the superintendent of 
schools shall be recognized as the chief administrative officer for the junior 
college when it is a part of the public school system. This requirement 
places the final responsibility definitely where it belongs, and incidentally 





10. Standards for junior colleges, 1917; revised, 1923. 
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provides another reason why the superintendent of schools should have the 
advanced training and scholarship which is at least equivalent to the master’s 
degree. His position of leadership demands no less, for his understanding 
of and sympathy with the work of the junior college is truly essential if the 
ultimate suceess of such an enterprise is to be assured. 

The Cost of Operating Junior Colleges. Some reference has been made 
in the preceding pages to particular items of cost, such as the cost of equip- 
ment, the salaries of teachers, the fact that a good junior college is a source 
of considerable expense, and the desirability of state aid for the support of 
public junior colleges which perform a regional service. It is generally agreed 
that the community should not be compelled to meet the full cost of this 
advanced and relatively expensive part of its school system. Since free 
tuition to all students residing in the district is the prevailing practice, the 
one dependable source of support apart from state aid is local taxation. 

It is the purpose of this report to make quite clear the fact that from 
its very nature a junior college is expensive, and then to justify such expendt- 
ture on the ground that only the best is worth having and that a cheaper type 
of institution is almost certain to be or become inferior. It is further urged 
that no community can justify for a very long time the continuance of an 
inferior and expensive college. But the remedy is first to reduce the unit cost 
and at the same time increase the effectiveness by adopting (as the minimum 
unit of organization) a reasonably large enrollment; secondly, to make the 
claim for state aid stronger by developing a regional type of junior college 
which actually reaches and serves the territory adjacent to the city. 

In attempting to discover the cost of operating the junior college it was 
found that in many instances no complete record of cost is kept, and even 
the administration of the school system does not know the cost and has 
evidently not felt any necessity of computing the cost accurately. The esti- 
mates offered tend to be considerably below the actual cost. This is due, first 
of all, to a lack of full information ; in the second place, to a tendency to 
include only teachers’ salaries in the estimate; and perhaps a third factor is 
the desire to make this project seem less expensive than it really is. The 
cost of furniture and equipment, heat, light, janitor service,. building costs or 
depreciation and other more incidental expenses are frequently not included. 

At least an approximation to the cost per student in average daily attend- 
ance for the junior colleges discussed in this report is presented in the follow- 
ing table. The table also includes an estimate of what the cost would be in 
the Kansas colleges for a similar type of instruction if their enrollment were 
doubled. It is probable that if the cost exceeds such estimate it will be be- 
cause better or more varied instruction has been provided. 

The cost per student in average daily attendance in this table is not the 
same in all cases as was reported by the city concerned. The cost of teach- 
ing staff was regarded as 80 per cent of the total cost. For example, Fort 
Scott reported instruction costs which represented $164 per student in average 
daily attendance. This amount was increased by 25 per cent to secure a 


_ statement of probable total cost. In city public-school systems the percentage 


of total expenditures that is devoted to instruction does not usually run above 
75 per cent, and frequently it is below 70 per cent. The United States Bu- 
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TABLE V.—Cost per student at present and as estimated. 




















Present Estimated 
cost The cost 
CITIEs. per student with 
_ Student enrollment. twice the 
in A. D. A. enrollment. 
Garden City... oe dat scales ease $230 50 $180 
Fort Scott. ... : ; : ; 205 79 177 
Arkansas City. . pani | 220 60 180 
(Marysville) . . eee ee 215 33 200 
NN 82 god 5 cin Ges oe eres Ca ee aad 212 152 LS ak eae 
rs ey a ee renee oes 213.35 836 
Median of 8 California cities. . . . 5 aie Rae | 250 159 | 
Median of 5 Minnesota cities. wa Ainiae a a1! Ws ae 275 70 | ‘ 





reau of Education has employed 75 per cent as a basis of estimate for the 
relation between instruction cost and total cost for city school systems. 

All of the statements of cost in the first column of the above table, except- 
ing for Kansas City and the Minnesota cities, are estimates as made by the 
school authorities or as corrected by the writer in the light of all the available 
facts. Had not the average daily attendance for Garden City and Marysville 
been exceptionally high, the cost per student for these two cities would have 
been still higher than it is reported to be. Considering their small enrollments, 
the cost reported for these two cities is less than might fairly be expected. 
The cost for Arkansas City may be madified when it has students enrolled for 
two years of work instead of one. 

It is evident in table V that, other things being equal, increasing the enroll- 
ment has the effect of reducing the unit cost of operation. The basis of this 
estimate is 6 teachers per 100 students, at a salary of $2,000 each and an extra 
$1,000 for the administrative head. To such total is added 25 per cent of its 
own amount for equipment and other operating costs. It will be noted that 
only one junior college in Kansas has been paying a median salary as high as 
$2,000 which was used in this estimate. It is also true that as the enrollment 
increases the instruction will tend to be enriched and more varied, thus per- 
haps advancing the actual cost beyond the estimates stated. 

It is a fair assumption that, in the absence of more accurate records, the 
present costs as stated in the table are more likely to be underestimated than 
overstated. This assumption is strengthened by the fact that the median cost 
for the California and Minnesota institutions, which have larger enrollments 
and more years of experience, is $250 per student in the former and $275 in 
the latter. Some institutions exceed this: amount by $50. It is quite probable 
that the cost per student will closely approach $250 for any Kansas junior 
college which enrolls fewer than 150 students and which places chief emphasis 
on the quality and variety of training offered its students. 

A further basis of estimate and comparison is found in the fact that the 
cost of instruction in the University of Kansas, in which many of the first- 
and second-year classes are very large, was (1921-’22) $249 per student. In 
the Kansas State Agricultural College the cost for the same year was $286. 
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These costs are not unusual, so that cities should not be misled into expecting 
a cheap institution without a sacrifice of efficiency. 

With reference to the cost of a junior college it should be said plainly and 
emphatically that a city which cannot afford to pay its elementary and high- 
school teachers at least as much as the median salary received by such teach- 
ers in similar cities of the state cannot afford to operate and should not estab- 
lish or continue a junior college, with the greater expense which it entails. 
Likewise, a junior college run by sacrificing elementary or high-school work 
is unwarranted and indefensible. It is fundamentally wrong to build higher 
while neglecting the foundation work. 

Even accepting the probable junior-college cost as not more than $200 per 
student, which is improbable, and assuming an enrollment of 125 students, 25 
of whom may be from outside the district and paid for by tuition or by the 
state, which is not true at present, the total cost to the district would still be 
$20,000. Applying the maximum levy of two mills allowed by the state law 
for the support of a junior college, a valuation of ten million dollars will be 
required to produce the amount needed. If the’more reasonable and probable 
estimate of $250 per student is used in the computation, it will be discovered 
that a valuation of twelve and a half million is required to raise the ‘amount 
needed with a two-mill levy. This states the maximum levy and the minimum 
valuation. 

Accordingly, unless liberal state aid is provided, a city with ten million 
dollars of assessed valuation is the very smallest that should undertake the 
establishment of a junior college. Indeed, it is open to grave doubt whether 
a city having less than fifteen millions of valuation is justified in assuming the 
expense of a junior college at the present stage of its development. <A re- 
gional type of organization similar to the plan for supporting a rural high 
school in this state would make available the larger valuation that is so 
necessary tO support aN expensive institution on taxation. Other advantages 
of such organization have already been pointed out in this report. 

The Junior College Course of Study. Not much need be said in this re- 
port concerning the course of study. The more usual subjects offered in the 
junior college are English, history, mathematics, chemistry, physics, biology, 
economics, and modern or ancient languages. Other courses will be required 
if vocational or specialized instruction is undertaken. There is at least one 
other subject that the junior college supported by public funds should not 
omit; that is, physical efficiency as it pertains to the development, health and 
sanitation of individual and community, 

The course of study for those students who will later complete a four- 
year course in college or university should be very similar in content and 
requirements to what is prescribed by such institutions for their own students. 
The desirability and wisdom of close codperation with the university con- 
cerning what is taught and the competence of the teachers for their teaching 
work is generally recognized. This is especially true since the Association of 
American Universities has adopted a regulation that other universities will 
not accept or credit work for any student which his own state university will 
not accept or credit. Zook recommends the affiliation of the public junior 
colleges with the state university as a part of the state educational system.1! 





11. Proceedings of American Association of Junior Colleges, 1923. 
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As an indication of what may be done in the development of vocational 
work to meet the needs of the community, the junior college of agriculture at 
Ontario, Cal., has outdoor laboratories in the form of 12 acres of orchard, and 
a dairy farm of 20 acres five miles from the college. Short courses on fruit 
growing and insect pests have been given to 200 farmers in the course of a 
year. This work was developed in response to a need arising from the fact 
that there was no college in southern California which offered work in agri- 
culture. 

For admission to the junior college the satisfactory completion of a four- 
year course of study in a secondary school approved by a recognized ac- 
crediting agency is most frequently required. Such preparation is understood 
to include not more than 16 units or 160 credit hours. Fifteen units of work 
is frequently prescribed. A set of standards and principles prepared by the 
American Council on Education urges that “The major portion of the second- 
ary school course of study accepted for admission should be definitely cor- 
related with the curriculum to which the student is admitted.” This require- 
ment relates more particularly to those who will go on to complete their 
college education. 

Vocational courses or continuation work may be offered to any student 
who is eighteen years of age or over and who gives promise of securing profit 
from such work, but who may not be able or expect to continue his college 
work for a degree. This service of a public junior college to the community 
may have great practical value and should not be neglected. The need is 
discussed under the second and fourth functions of a junior college, pages 9 
and 10 of this report. 

A total of sixty semester hours of work of college rank will be required for 
completing the two-year course, and the amount of credit accepted from the 
junior college by the university may be limited to sixty semester hours. To 
receive college credit students are not usually allowed to enroll for more than 
sixteen credit hours per week. A maximum of thirty students per class is 
recommended, and is usually a requirement. 

A very important consideration in the administration of the course of study 
is the size of teaching load that may be required of the instructors. ' Teaching 
schedules exceeding twenty hours per week are generally regarded as endanger- 
ing the efficiency of instruction. In fact, sixteen hours of college work is 
regarded as a much more desirable maximum of teaching schedule. The 
teaching hour is a sixty-minute period of class work, or double that time for 
laboratory work. Five credit hours in high-school teaching are considered 
equivalent to two and a half or three hours of college work. The teaching 
load is closely related to quality of teaching. 7 

The University of Kansas and the State Board of Education prescribe 
that— 

“An average of not more than fifteen credit hours per week shall be the 
standard teaching schedule for each teacher in the junior college, and eighteen 
credit hours shall be the maximum for any one instructor. No college instruc- 
tor shall teach more than four classes per day, including both high-school and 
college classes.” 

The overloading of teachers should not be tolerated. If sufficient financial 
support is not available to provide the staff needed and to maintain standards 
of work it will be best to discontinue or delay the establishment of the college. 
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These standards are not intended to provide ease for the instructors, but ta 
enable the college to get their best teaching service. As stated by the Univer- 
sity of California: “The college teacher must have time for reading, reflection 
and growth. The hours of instruction should be limited to not more than 
twelve, or at most, fifteen, a week, not because it is the business of the junior 
college to foster research, but because it is the business of the junior college 
to get the most out of its instructors and to encourage a scholarly attitude 
toward their work.” 

Accrediting the Junior College. It is of course necessary for a junior 
college to meet the prescribed standards in amount, content and quality of 
work in order to be accredited in the state university or other higher insti- 
tutions. These regulations limit the number of teaching hours for an in- 
structor and the number of credit hours that a student may carry in any se- 
mester. They usually state also that postgraduate courses in high school will 
not be credited as junior-college work. 

A public junior college is subject to inspection by the State Department 
of Education. This inspection is especially important when state funds are 
distributed for the support of junior colleges. The Kansas State Board of 
Education, in a set of directions and regulations pertaining to junior colleges, 
states that “the junior college will be subject to inspection by the State Board 
of Education.” 


College Activities in a Junior College. It cannot be denied that univer- 
sities and four-year colleges enjoy advantages in the way of social oppor- 
tunities and college activities which appeal strongly to young people. Many 
students object to attending a junior college in their home town because 
there is an absence of the college life and activity which is prized by youth. 
They feel that they are denied the social side of college life because the home 
institution is so small, and furthermore because it is so attached to the high 
school as to make college traditions and associations impossible. These ob- 
jections have some reality, but the causes do not seem to be insuperable. 

The public junior college must frankly face the situation and take appro- 
priate steps to relieve these objections. Jt is much more important that the 
activities which are normal and attractive to youth should be directed and 
supervised than that they be repressed or neglected. The social interests of 
young people are gateways for social education if rightly used. If there is a 


sympathetic endeavor to train the expression of these interests in a home in- 


stitution the parents and the homes should be of great assistance in the task, 
but it is necessary that the junior college have sufficient funds and a reason- 
able freedom of action for the purpose. 

The presence of vigorous, active and varied organizations or activities, such 
as are not usually possible in a small institution, will doubtless do much to 
give the junior college a life and a group consciousness of its own, with the 
result that it will attract and retain many more students from outside than 
has been true in the past. It does not seem at all desirable that these activities 
should be mainly athletic, but a diversity of play, which includes such games 
as tennis, swimming, hiking, etc., should be fostered. It is highly desirable 
that special emphasis should be given to debating clubs, orchestras, science 
clubs, and literary or artistic interests. 

It will not be sufficient merely to permit or tolerate these activities. They 
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must be directed by faculty appointees especially interested in and suited 
for the work. Sometimes restraint will be required. This work should not be 
an incidental or added task for such faculty directors, but a definite part of 
their contribution to the welfare of the college. The actual direction and 
responsibility should rest as much as possible with the students concerned. 
Training that is tremendously valuable for them may be secured from such 
experience. They must come to feel that the success or failure is theirs after 
all reasonable assistance and support have been provided. 

Regarding student activities, the dean of the Detroit Junior College says: 

“We issue a student publication each week that compares favorably with 
other college publications. We have glee clubs and debating, dramatic and 
literary societies. Through dances, mixers, rallies, assemblies and other func- 
tions, to which parents are invited, we furnish a wholesome social life that 
centers around educational interests. Many of us, I know, are apt to grow 
pessimistic over the excessive enthusiasm and energy that the student body 
displays in such activities as compared with studies. The most that can be 
said of these activities is that they provide a harmless form of recreation and 
entertainment for perhaps the larger number of students.” 


Appropriate opportunities for securing these social educational values which 
are found outside of the classroom should not be overlooked or slighted by 
either the public or private junior college. 


SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS. 


i. Facts from the public junior colleges in Kansas, Missouri, Minnesota 
and California were employed to secure a certain amount of guidance in 
reference to the establishment of a junior college in Atchison. 

2. Facts are analyzed with reference to enrollment, organization, equip- 
ment, housing, teaching staff, costs, course of study, administration, accredit- 
ing, relationship, and student activities. 

3. The two besetting sins to avoid are “hastiness of action” and organi- 
zation without information.” 

4. There is reason for believing that a very small junior college is an ex- 
pensive luxury for its community or a handicap for its students. 4 


5. The student enrollments in the Kansas junior colleges do not yet reach 


a desirable minimum. 
6. A relatively small per cent of students enrolled in Kansas junior colleges 


are retained for two years. The number of boys enrolled averages less than 
half the number of girls enrolled. 
7. A minimum enrollment of 100 students is recommended for the two 


years of junior college. The standards frequently stated and followed have 


been too low. 
8. The enrollment can be increased by securing more entrants and by re- 


taining them better. Students from other high schools are not much attracted 
at present to the junior colleges organized in this state. 

9. At least 100 high-school graduates each year should be available from 
which the junior college may draw. A high-school enrollment of 600 is needed 
in the immediate territory. 

10. A regional type of junior college is strongly recommended for Kansas 
communities because of the reciprocal advantages involved for students and 


community. 
11. The junior colleges in Kansas are handicapped by their smallness, by 
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the predominance of women teachers, by the high-school atmosphere arising 
from a lack of isolation in housing and by a majority of high-school teaching 
for the college teachers. 

12. The 4-4 plan of organization deserves earnest consideration for certain 

advantages offered. 
_ 13. Economy of organization and administration favors the use of high- 
school facilities and equipment so far as that is feasible, but the housing of 
the junior college in a distinct portion of the building or in a separate building 
located near by has many advantages. 

14. The junior-college teachers should have a year of graduate work, 
possess teaching efficiency, and have adequate training in subjects taught. 

15. It is recommended that instructors superior to those who are teaching 
freshmen and sophomores in the four-year institutions be secured. 

16. The Kansas junior colleges have not been paying salaries sufficiently 
high to get and hold high-class college teachers. 

17. The administrative responsibility for a public junior college rests 
primarily upon a dean of the college, who may be the high-school principal, 
but finally it rests upon the administrative head of the school system. 

18. An efficient junior college is relatively expensive. An inferior junior 
college should not be established or long continued, no matter how cheap it 
may be. 

19. Larger units of organization and state support are much needed. 

20. Accurate information and complete records of junior college costs are 
unusual. The cost is likely to be much underestimated. 

21. The cost of a junior college which emphasizes acceptable quality and 
variety of work will closely approximate $250 per student. 

22. Adequate support of the school system up to the junior college years 
should precede any attempt to build higher. 

23. An assessed valuation of twelve to fifteen million dollars should be re- 
garded as a desirable minimum for establishing a junior college in Kansas. 

24. A sixteen-hour weekly teaching schedule and sixteen credit hours per 
student are generally regarded as desirable maximum limits. 

25. College life and student activities should be supported and directed for 
their social and educational value. 


IJ. A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR ATCHISON? 


By applying the principles and standards discussed in sections I and II of 
this report it will be possible to arrive at some definite conclusions as to the 
action which Atchison should take with reference to the establishment of a 
junior college. It is the purpose of this section of the report to make such 
application to the situation in Atchison. The treatment will deal particularly 
with attendance and support. 

How Many Junior College Students Will Atchison Have? The size and 
rate of growth of the school population in the city and surrounding territory 
will provide a basis for estimating the probable number that may be expected 
to attend a junior college if it is established in Atchison. This information is 
provided in the following table for a period of eight years: 
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TABLE VI.—Elementary and high school enrollment in Atchiscn. 


























| Years— 
| 1915. 1916. | 1917. | 1918. 1919. 1920. | 1921 | 1922. 
— seegt Feamees 
Elementary....... | 1,856 1,788 | 1,799 | 1,773 1,614 1,626 | 1,564 1,560 
High school....... | 338 399 | 419 389 405 437 | 438 | _ 502 


This table shows that the growth in high-school enrollment has been marked, 
but the enrollment below high school has declined during this eight-year 
period. The high school has reached the stage of enrolling 500 students. The 
average daily attendance in high school was 440 for 1922. This number exceeds 
the minimum standard set up by Zook as is stated in section II. 

The number of high-school graduates during the same period. is stated 
separately for girls and boys in the next table. The junior college will enroll 
mainly high-school graduates. 





TABLE VII.—The number of high-school graduates. 





Years— 





1915. 1916. | 1917. 1918. 1919. | 1920. 1921. 1922. 























NE ho hee co 15 21 26 | 19 13 22 21 18 
Oe Fk 28 29 | 30 | 42 34 | 33 31 46 
oS Ne 43 | so | 56 |. 61 47 | 585 | 52 64 





The largest number of graduates of the high school to date in any one 
year is 64. It does not appear probable that the high school will average above 
60 graduates in the near future. This number is not sufficiently large in itself 
to assure a satisfactory enrollment in a junior college. 

Atchison also has two private institutions which are doing high-school 
work, Mount St. Scholastic and St. Benedict’s College. These two schools 
report a total of 414 students in the high-school years, but only 112 of them re- 
side in Atchison. Those two schools may average between 50 and 60 graduates 
each year. But it must be noted that St. Benedict’s has a college department 
with 50 students, 10 of whom are from Atchison. 

Accordingly it is quite uncertain how many students even a strong public 
junior college might enroll from the graduates of these private schools. Since 
the one institution provides for girls only and the other for boys only, it is 
probable that some students from at least the one school may come to a public 
junior college located in the city. Such number would probably not exceed 
a dozen students in both years of work. 

Another potenticl source of enrollment will be found in the graduates of 
those high schools located within twenty'miles of the city of Atchison. There 
are six schools within that. radius—Potter, Bendena, Muscotah, Effingham, 
Troy and Denton. One other school, Severance, is within twenty miles of 
Atchison, but it is still nearer to Highland, where a private junior college is 
located. On the other hand, Nortonville which is more than twenty miles 
distant, is directly connected by railroad, so that commuting would be possible 
for students from that bigh school. 
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These seven high schools (including Nortonville) have a total enrollment 
of 463 students, and probably graduate about 70 each year. If effective steps 
were taken to attract these students to a junior college in Atchison it is 
possible that from 30 to 50 additional students might be enrolled in the two 
years of college work. 

It does not appear probable that these three sources of enrollment for a 
junior college in Atchison would give much in excess of 100 students. That 
number was designated in section II as a desirable minimum of junior-college 
enrollment. The prospects for rapid growth of such a college are at present 
not strong. 

Will These Students Attend a Junior College in Atchison? No final 
answer can be given to this question at this time. The answer will depend 
upon how the project is handled, how effectively the junior college is or- 
ganized, and how successful it is in attaining high standards in operation. 
That the graduates of the Atchison high school do go to college after gradu- 
ating from high school is indicated by the facts presented in table VIII, which 
follows: 

_ TABLE VIII.—Occupations of Atchison high-school graduates (1911-’22). 




















In Busi- 
Total | college | Profes- ness Clerical | Home- Miscel- No 
number.| or uni- | sions. or em- miaker. | Farmer.} laneous.| record. 
versity. office. | ployee. 
Boys..... 207 42 18 48 2) See 8 10 27 
Gitte; 63.4 364 46 53 55 73 ee 4 49 
Total. . 571 88 71 53 127 134 8 14 76 





























The facts in this table cover a twelve-year period, from 1911 to 1922, in- 
clusive. - There were a total of 571 graduates from the high school during that 
time. The 88 who are in college or university are chiefly from the last four 
graduating classes, which had a total of 218 members. Thus it appears that 
more than 1 in 3 of the high-school graduates now enter college or university 
for further training. The majority of the occupations which the high-school 
graduates are pursuing make college training desirable or necessary. 

Not all of those who go to college would enter a junior college if it, were 
provided, and of course a portion of the above number are in the advanced 
years of work, beyond junior college years, but some who do not now go would 
be able to attend a college in their home city. A junior college would 
probably not enroll above 50 per cent of those graduating from high school 
in a two-year period in Atchison. The number in the first year would be 
smaller than in the second year of work. 

The board of education would do well to canvass the parents of those who 
are now in college and of those who will graduate soon, to ascertain quite 
definitely how generally they would favor having their children attend a junior 
college if it were established. This information will give the board some defi- 
nite indication of how such an institution would be received in the com- 
munity. The method will have the further effect of getting parents interested, 
and making them feel some responsibility for its success after a college is 
opened, when it is done with their encouragement and approval. 
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There is no way of attracting students to the junior college from the sur- 
rounding high schools that is so effective as the establishment of a college 
with superior facilities and teaching staff. But a preliminary step may be 
taken to feel out the attitude of parents, students and school officials in those 
districts with reference to having students from such districts attend a junior 
college in Atchison if it is made one of high order. This is a far better pro- 
cedure than to establish the college first, expecting an automatic influx of 
students and then finding disappointment in the fact that students from out- 
side of the district remain averse or uninterested. 

The time will be well spent if a full year is devoted to a campaign of edu- 
cation, if needed, along this line, in getting people in Atchison and the 
neighboring high-school districts interested in a junior college and in getting 
responses from those who must attend and support it if the city is to make 
a success of the venture. Jt has already been indicated that Atchison must 
get all the students whom such a college is likely to reach if it is to have the 
minimum number of students that is urgently recommended. ; 

It is implied throughout these suggestions that the junior college is not an 
agency for competition and display. In brief, the purpose is to develop 
a better way of preparing young people of the community to render their best 
services to the community and society at large. It is always by developing the 
knowledge, interests, ideals, habits and powers of its individuals that society 
or a community makes its greatest gains. 

Can Atchison Support a Junior College? It is necessary in the present 
situation to answer this question without reference to other assistance than 
may be derived from taxation and tuition. No provision has yet been made 
for state aid to support junior colleges, and it is entirely uncertain as to how 
soon that desirable end may be attained in Kansas. For some time. at least 
the city must expect to bear the cost of its operation. The tuition charged 
by junior colleges is frequently the same as for the high school, which means 
that usually not half the cost per student is met in that way. 

In valuation the Atchison school district is above the standard minimum 
suggested in section II of this report. The district had a valuation, in 1922, 
of $16,561,968. For more than ten years it has had a valuation averaging 
above $16,000,000. Furthermore, the valuation per capita and the valuation 
per pupil in school are relatively high. Table IX shows that the valuation 
per pupil is high. 

This table states that Atchison has an assessed valuation of $9,660.54 for 
each individual in average daily attendance in its schools, and in this respect 
ranks next to the highest in the list of 31 Kansas cities. These facts indicate 
that Atchison is a relatively wealthy city and has a high valuation per pupil. 
It is true that the presence of private schools in the city has the effect of in- 
creasing the per pupil valuation computed in this way, but many of the other 
cities in the list also have private schools. 

Atchison has only 14 per cent of its population in its public schools, as com- 
pared with a median of 21 per cent for the cities listed in the preceding table. 

Another fact of ‘importance in deciding whether Atchison can meet the 
expense of a junior college is the size of its present tax levy for the support 
of its schools. A comparison of its tax levy with other cities is presented in 
table X, page 38. 








TABLE IX.—Assessed valuation per pupil in average daily attendance (1921-’22). 
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It is evident that Atchison has the lowest school tax levy in the list of 32 
cities. .Its school-tax burden is relatively light. It is paying little more than 
half as much as certain other cities in the list. Although it happens that the 
city has a relatively high municipal tax rate, it is not so high as to cause any 
serious interference with the support of a junior college if that undertaking 
should seem desirable. 

In Atchison only 27 per cent of the total tax levy was applied to the support 
of its schools in 1922. In this respect the city was considerably below any 
other city of its class in the state. It is not unusual in cities of this size to 
have from 40 to 55 per cent of the tax levy devoted to the support of the 
schools. 

Not only is the valuation per pupil high in Atchison and the tax rate for 
school costs low, but the actual amount expended for schools when reduced 
to a per capita basis is one of the lowest for the several cities included in the 
comparison. This relatively low expenditure is shown in the next table. 


TABLE XI—Per capita expenditures for education in 1921-’22, based on 1920 
United States census, 


Population Per capita 
City. in 1920. current expenditures. Rank. 
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* These cities did not report the information requested, but the facts were taken from 
the official annual report to the office of the county superintendent of schools. 


+ The middle 50 per cent. 

+7 Median. 
This table shows that Atchison had a population in 1920 of 12,630, and spent 
an average of $12.34 per person for the support of its schools. Jn this respect 
it ranked fifth from the lowest in a list of 29 cities of Kansas. El Dorado had 
the median expenditure of $15.67. One-half the cities had a higher per capita 
expenditure than the median. Atchison was $3.33 below the median. 

Neither the city’s school indebtedness nor its municipal indebtedness is so 
high as to cause any difficulty in financing the cost of a junior college. The 
municipal debt is a little above the average per capita for cities of similar size 
in the state, but the school debt is not above the average for cities of Kansas. 
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The gravest problem regarding the support of a junior college is found in 
the fact that Atchison has not been paying its teachers in the present organi- 
zation of the school system very adequately. The high-school teachers in this 
city received $165 less during the past year than was paid by the median city 
of similar size in the state. The salary of elementary teachers was $200 below 
the average, and the junior-high-school teachers received $75 below what was 
paid by the median city in the state. 

Quoting from the report on “A Teachers’ Salary Schedule for Atchison,” 
recently prepared by the director of the Bureau of School Service, the situa- 
tion was stated as follows: 

“Tt has been pointed out that the salaries now paid to the teachers in the 
Atchison school system are inadequate in both the elementary and high school 
as compared with the prevailing salaries paid by other cities in the state for 
similar work. It has also been pointed out that the cost of living for the 
teachers in Atchison is such that it is practically impossible for them to pay 
living expenses and have anything left for saving and investment unless their 
teaching salaries are augmented from other sources. This is a situation that 
the city of Atchison cannot defend and of which it cannot feel proud. The 
city is asking of its teachers a service that is fundamentally important and 
for which it has not been paying what could be regarded as a satisfactory 
compensation.” 

If it may be assumed that the adoption of the salary schedule as recom- 
mended marks the beginning of a definite policy of more adequate support of 
the portion of the school system which precedes a junior college, then the 
question raised here may be dismissed as already on the way to a correct solu- 
tion. But unless this need of the lower school is rightly met the city should 
not assume the expense of a junior college. It is a matter of simple fairness 
to the larger number of boys and girls who may otherwise suffer reduced op- 
portunities in the earlier years of school. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 


In view of the fact that Atchison now sends many students to attend col- 
leges and universities elsewhere; that the city is financially better able to sup- 
port a junior college than are most of the cities of Kansas (table IX); but 
that other high schools in the region must furnish a portion of the students 
to make the enrollment in such a junior college reach an acceptable minimum ; 
and in view of the further fact that a new building will probably be needed 
because of the inadequacy of the present high-school building for housing a 
junior college with the high-school classes, therefore it is recommended that 
the Atchison board of education seriously undertake the task of establishing 
a regional type of junior college. 

In undertaking this task the immediate problem of the board should be to 
take these steps to insure a superior organization: 

1. Canvass the city of Atchison to determine the number of prospective 
students likely to attend such a junior college. 

2. Enlist the actual codperation of all high schools within twenty-five-mile 
radius in a definite working agreement. 

3. Take careful canvass of these neighboring high schools for prospective 


students. 
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4. If successful to this point, submit the question to voters for authority to 
organize. Funds for operation and construction of building must later be 
provided. 

5. Elect to the junior-college faculty only teachers of superior training and 
ability. Make superior merit its chief feature. 

Atchison cannot hope to justify the establishment of a junior college which 
will lack the minimum number of students or the essential features of organi- 
zation that are necessary to make it effective for its purpose. In the develop- 
ing of such a project the city cannot escape the need and the obligation of 
rendering service to, and commanding the support of, that larger community . 
which it normally claims as its trade territory. Atchison can much better af- 
ford to do without a junior college than it can to support one that is seriously 
deficient or inferior; and while the possibilities of success in this respect are 
limited, the possibilities of mistakes are much more unlimited. 

A second course of action may merit careful consideration by the board 
of education and the city of Atchison in the event that the establishment of 
a regional junior college as recommended does not prove feasible. This proposal 
concerns the advisability of adapting the 4-4 plan of organization to provide 
by a new adjustment for the junior-college and high-school needs in Atchison. 
While this plan would mark a definite departure in organization from the 
prevailing 3-3-2 plan, in actual practice it would not be dissimilar to what is 
now happening in many cities which maintain a small junior college in close 
connection with the high school, employing a common staff and common 
equipment for both. However, a difference is implied with reference to policy 
and standards. 

From the standpoint of internal organization, the junior high school would 
then comprise approximately 700 pupils, in grades seven to ten, inclusive; and 
the two upper years of the present high school, with the two years of junior 
college added, would comprise the senior division, with approximately 250 
students enrolled. The latter division: would doubtless require a new and 
separate building. 

The general or external features: of this plan would present several initial 
difficulties to any city undertaking to put it into operation in this state: 

1. Legislative authorization would have to be secured for such a: reorgani- 
zation of its school system. 

2. Approval of this procedure would have to be obtained from the ac- 
crediting agencies at least in so far as college standards of work are involved. 

3. The teaching: staff, equipment and standards employed in the senior 
division would have to comply with the requirements prescribed for junior- 
college work. 

Doubtless these conditions could be met by Atchison if the advantages of 
the plan seemed to recommend it strongly as the one best suited to accomplish 
the educational objectives sought. One definite feature of this plan is that 
it would make possible the organization of the advanced students into instruc- 
tion groups of economical size, and likewise the provision of a high grade of 
instruction for them, without being dependent upon additional students from 
other high schools. It would, of course, be quite unwise to undertake a re- 
organization of this sort without carefully considering the problems and 
difficulties to be met in its accomplishment. 
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The principles and recommendations developed or set forth in this report 
may furnish guidance for Atchison or for any similar city in reaching a deci- 
sion regarding the establishment of a junior college. The facts and standards 
presented in the preceding pages should be of assistance in developing a 
college of recognized standards, so that it will promptly come to be a com- 
munity asset, providing superior educational opportunities for its sons and 
daughters. In accomplishing this kind of a result the community automatically 
insures itself against the danger (as an alternative) of acquiring the kind of 
educational or economic liability which an inferior junior college almost neces- 

. sarily becomes. 
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